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Statute of Westminster the Second, and the Statute
of Winchester, both enacted in the same year (1285).
The first contains the enactment commonly called
De Donis Conditionalibus, and also a provision for
the better correction of errors of law committed in
the course of a trial, and which therefore did not
appear by the record; which is the original warrant
for our present bill of exceptions. The important
statute commonly known as Quia Emptores, which
saved to the chief lord of a fee the services and
profits due to him as the feudal owner notwithstand-
ing any grant by the tenant, thus destroying one of
the former consequences of subinfeudation, was
enacted at the third Parliament of Westminster
(1290). The object of this was the political one of
saving to the King and his chief lords the services
and profits just mentioned. The statute of Carlisle
(1309) was one of the many acts of legislation de-
signed to restrain the power and influence of the
clergy and the Pope. The statute of Pramunire
(1355), declaring forfeiture and outlawry against
those suing in foreign courts for matters cognisable
in the King's Courts, was a feature of the struggle
between the King and the Church. The Statute of
Treasons (1352) for the first time defined the offence
and punishment of treason.

To further trace the course of British legislation
down to the period to which I shall next call particu-
lar attention, would involve a detail beyond the scope
of these lectures. I may safely say that this sub-
sequent legislation, however numerous the instances,
was in point of purpose and effect, as in the cases